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it might almost be said, there existed c national' Catholic
Churches. There were, at any rate, considerable local varieties
and privileges among the clergy of various states. The Papacy,
the Central Roman authority, was feeble, lacking in prestige
and resources. Yet at the end of the age, in the opening of the
nineteenth century, there was seen the beginnings of what
proved to be a steadily increasing stream of Ultramontanism,
a movement towards a completely centralized and unified
Church, absolutely controlled from Rome. Gradually all local
differences and immunities (with small exceptions) were sup-
pressed. The immovable, authoritative, centralized Church
was recognized, one of the most notable facts, in a mutable,
uncertain world.
At the beginning and end of the century the Papacy had
to meet a movement which threatened its supremacy.  The
early movement was Jansenism, the later Febronianism. Jan-
senism began in the seventeenth century.  Appealing to the
authority of St Augustine,  Cornelius Jansen (1585-1638),
Bishop of Ypres, a man of great talent and high character,
justified experience as a religious guide. The claim of' experi-
ence ' or of an ' inner light' is not far removed from the claim
to the right of private judgment, which is the essence of
Protestantism.   The Jansenists, however, of whom the best
known was Blaise Pascal, were never Protestant.   They re-
mained, or endeavoured to remain, in the Church.  In 1713
Pope Clement XI, urged forward by the aged and devout King
Louis XIV, issued a Bull TJnigenitus^ condemning Jansenism
root and branch, in 101 propositions. Thereafter, though the
parlement of Paris and other local parlements all tinged with
Jansenism did their best not to recognize the Bull, Jansenism
was subjected to legal and ecclesiastical pressure, and declined
in France throughout the century.  It lingered on, however,
in country parsonages. At the end of the century there was
one priest who was a Jansenist and who became famous. This
was the Abb6 Gregoire, a member of the Estates-General of
1789, and the first priest to take the oath of fidelity to the
Revolutionary Civil Constitution of the Clergy.   In Holland